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Responsibilities of the Educational 


Profession 


by 


TIERLING KeERsSEY, Superintendent o wblic Instruction 
VIERLING Kersey, S tendent Public Instruct 


The history of public education in the United States 
is one of steady progress toward the democratic ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity for all. The primary 
purpose of establishing systems of public education was to 
safeguard democratic institutions and to maintain and per- 
petuate the ideals of a democratic state. An edueated citi- 
zenry was early in our history conceived as necessary to the 
accomplishment of this purpose. The continued progress 
toward the objective of equal educational opportunity for all 
in the interests of progress in democracy is a joint responsi- 
bility in which the publie at large and the educational pro- 
fession must unite their efforts. 

The fundamental purpose of public education is based 
on the achievement of social progress through the education 
of youth. Our government has established public schools 
for the accomplishment of this purpose, and appropriated 
public moneys for their maintenance. It has employed large 
numbers of persons in the public schools who are responsible 
for guiding and directing the educational destinies of the 
children of the nation. The social, economic, and _ political 
structure of modern civilization depends upon the nature of 
edueation and upon the character of membership in the edu- 
cational profession. The position of education as a guiding 
and determining force in social progress places grave respon- 
sibilities and obligations upon those who enter into member- 
ship in the educational profession. 

Membership in the profession must be based primarily 
upon the spirit and attitude of service. The advancement of 
child welfare is fundamental to the very existence of the 
profession of education. Membership in the profession and 
the activities of the profession must be determined on the 
basis of the best interests of childhood and its growth and 
development. This implies a code of ethies on a high plane 
formulated for the purpose of insuring a high standard of 
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membership. Such a code of ethics must be based funda- 
mentally on a spirit of service in the best interests of the 
children in our schools. All of the provisions of such a code 
should be definitely designed to accomplish this major pur- 
pose, and should be those rules of action which would most 
effectively translate educational principles into practice. 

The first and foremost objective of a code of ethics for 
the educational profession is insistence upon the highest 
sense of personal morality and social ethics on the part of 
its members. The service which education renders to society 
is an extremely personal one to individual members of society. 
Edueation in its largest meaning deals with the entire develop- 
ment and growth of the individual, and the most important 
aspect of the development is character. The intimate per- 
sonal relationship existing between teacher and pupil makes 
it absolutely imperative that members of the profession them- 
selves not only hold proper concept of personal and _ social 
morality but that they become living examples of the ideals 
which they desire shall be exemplified in the lives of future 
generations. Education is, in a large part, the development 
of proper ideals and attitudes. The possession of such ideals 
and attitudes on the part of teachers is indispensible to fos- 
tering them in others. Though always tacitly assumed, high 
standards of morality and ethics on the part of teachers seldom 
receive the emphasis which their importance warrants. When 
the personal relationship in the educative process is seen in 
its true perspective, the character of the teacher becomes of 
superlative importance. 

It is not the purpose of this article to set forth a code of 
ethies for the teaching profession. Many such codes have 
been formulated.!| Their purpose should be to guide the con- 
duet of the membership in such a way that the highest values 
of educational service to children may be realized. They 
must be based on this high purpose and contain such specific 
rules of action as will best accomplish this purpose. 

One of the essential purposes of a code of ethies is to guar- 
antee the fitness of those entering the profession to the end 
that the service rendered to society may be of the highest 
type. The code of ethics should be of such high standards 
that only those eminently qualified to serve in the best inter- 
ests of childhood and society could properly subscribe to it. 

One of the most complete discussions of this subject will be found 


in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. IX, 
No. 1, January, 1931, entitled ‘Ethics in the Teaching Profession.” 
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Coordinate with this purpose is a second: the code of ethics 
should operate to eliminate those who have proven unfit for 
membership in the profession and those who have failed to 
comply with its provisions. The operation of these two pur- 
poses will guarantee at all times a high standard of mem- 
bership and service in the educational profession. 


In the discharge of its obligation to society there are 
certain specific responsibilities of utmost importance which 
should engage the attention of the profession. It should be 
a distinet obligation of the profession to improve the stand- 
ards of professional preparation and certification in order to 
guarantee a continued improvement and progress in educa- 
tion. While this is a function which will always be exercised 
by the publie at large in some part, the educational profession 
which has as its first objective service to society must under- 
take this responsibility and assume the leadership for prog- 
ress in this direction. Members of the profession should see 
to it that improved standards are the result of pressure from 
within the profession rather than mere conformity with pres- 
sure imposed from outside the profession. 


A major responsibility of the profession at all times, and 
during the present era of educational progress especially, con- 
cerns the nature of educational programs. The profession must 
lead in putting progressive educational theory into practice 
in the school. Our modern theory demands that we must 
guide and direct the learning activities of children so as to 
afford the maximum opportunity for each to develop in 
accordance with his fullest capacity. Modern educational 
programs must be freed from many of the traditions and 
dogmas which have controlled in the past wherever such 
traditions are shown to be in conflict with the spirit and 
method of modern educational theory. It is a first responsi- 
bility of the profession to study and evaluate the influences 
which control present educational practices, and to revise 
present educational programs in accordance with the best 
that modern thought can offer. 


An important responsibility of the educational profes- 
sion to society is clearly indicated by the complete breakdown 
of a part of our social structure through gang terrorism, 
crime, political corruption, and a seeming apathetic attitude 
on the part of the general public toward these conditions. 
This condition which threatens the very foundation of Ameri- 


can democracy presents a challenge to education which the 
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profession must accept and assume responsibility for rectify. 
ing. We must see to it that the educational experiences of the 
coming generation lead to the development of such ideals of 
civie and social righteousness that the conditions we are now 
experiencing are not only abhorrent to our citizenry but 
become impossible in this American democracy. This is to be 
achieved through a program of character education in which 
wholesome attitudes toward government and social relation- 
ships are embodied in the lives of this generation which is to 
take its place as the leaders of tomorrow. 

In this period of economic distress, there are grave dan- 
gers threatening to jeopardize and even destroy the educa- 
tional standards which have been built up over large periods 
of time. If society is not to suffer, the educational profession 
must assume an active leadership for the maintenance and 
improvement of these standards. The profession owes this 
responsibility to the nation. Education must be a dynamic 
stabilizing force operating as a balance to offset the present 
unrest in economic, moral, social, and political conditions of 
today. The educational program must be conscientiously 
directed to overcome present unstable conditions and to mod- 
ify and improve life conditions in its many civic, social, eco- 
nomic, and moral phases, 

The economic depression has served to emphasize the 
responsibility of all branches of governmental service to effect 
all possible economies consistent with efficiency of maintaining 
required services. It should be stressed, however, that this 
obligation is a constant one that public servants entrusted 
with the spending of public moneys owe at all times to the 
public at large. The public at all times is entitled to assur- 
ance that every dollar spent represents full value in services 
obtained. These turbulent times present, as never before, an 
unusually strong demand for economizing. The educational 
profession, particularly educational administration, must 
assume responsibility for developing new standards of economy 
and for exercising strict budgetary control in the expendi- 
ture of funds. The profession, even in the face of salary 
reductions, must give every assurance of maintaining the 
same high standards of educational service which have obtained 
in the past. 
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It is perhaps only natural during such times as these cones 


that the public should question the value of many features of Profes- 
: sion must 


our modern educational program. Progress in the science of oo" 


education has led to rapid and marked changes in eduea- —- 

tional procedures. The educational program of today is prsgram 

scarcely recognizable in terms of the programs offered several] Public. 

decades ago. The changes which have occurred have not 

always been fully understood and appreciated by the public 

at large. It becomes the responsibility of the profession to 

interpret the modern educational program to the public at 

large. Progress to be lasting and certain must be based on 

cooperative endeavor between the public and the profession 

which has as its major objective public service. Complete and 

intelligent understanding of the nature and purpose of mod- 

ern education on the part of the public at large is essential 

to educational progress. It is the responsibility of the educa- 

tional profession to exercise a strong educational leadership 

throughout community and state in order that progress already 

made may stand and that future progress may be facilitated. 
Edueation as an institution is society’s instrument for 

preserving and maintaining the permanent values of past 

civilization and for directing its own progress for the future. 

The destiny of future civilizations is in the hands of those 

whose responsibility is the guidance and direction of the 

crowth and development of the youth of the nation. May 

the profession be ever aware of its obligation to society and 

may society be rewarded for the trust it has reposed in the 

educational profession. 


Recognition and Reassurance 


- But few years in the history of our profession have given us 
occasion to be more closely knit together in professional association 
and consequent acceptance of responsibilities confronting education 
than has the school year which just now draws to a close. All members 
of the Staff of the State Department of Education join me in expressing 
to all school people throughout the state—trustees, members of boards 
of education, superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers—a 
sincere testimonial of thankful appreciation for the spirit of coopera- 
tion, the relationship of friendliness, and the intimate and understand- 
ing helpfulness which has prevailed during very strenuous days. The 
welfare of the child has been placed ahead of any personal motive on 
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the part of educators in all that we have endeavored to accomplish 


during recent months. 

At the close of this year in the face of reduced budgets for educa- 
tion, salary reductions, and the elimination of what we may consider to 
be important aspects of educational responsibility, we want to reassure 
all those who have an interest in education and particularly the parents 
of children who attend the public schools that even yet we will expend 
redoubled effort on behalf of the advantage of children. For, surely, 
if edueation is to flourish and advance in its extension of opportunity 
for the children of our state, it will be because those responsible for the 
maintenance of the educational program have given assurance of the 
worthiness of an extension of that program. 

The ideals and ethics of our profession must not be diminished 
nor confused. Strenuous times will confront us as they now confront 
nearly all of the citizens of our democracy and yet in democratic 
American life the very essence of that life is found to be proper 
education. 

We hail again the values which education provides for our people 
and assure every resident of the State of California that the opening 
of the next school year will see a determination on the part of those 
who are responsible for the educational program to maintain the highest 
standards, to act professionally always, to strive continuously and 
unselfishly to cooperate in every forward-looking community respon- 
sibility. 

We acknowledge at once that the schools of this state are more 
intimately the concern of our people than any other function of public 
activity. We acknowledge that the schools perpetuate the advantages 
society provides for itself more continuously than does any other insti- 
tution. We reaffirm our belief in education as the most effective method 
of reconstructing public attitudes; reestablishing financial stability; 
readjusting economic depression ; and reaffirming ethical, political, and 
spiritual values of the noblest order. 

To our teachers especially is extended a word of compliment. In 
the future, the State Department of Education will strive in every 
fashion to render personal, friendly, considerate, professional service 
in connection with every problem brought to it by individuals and 
eroups. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Departmental Communications 


Division of Research and Statistics 


Water E. Morcan, Chief 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ ANNUAL REPORTS 


County superintendents of schools should insist upon receiving 
an annual report from the board of trustees or board of education of 
every school district in the state. These reports should not merely be 
filed but the statements made by the clerk of the board or secretary 
of the board of education should be studied for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not the boards are actually complying with the 
several laws governing their actions. 

It is essential that board meetings be held at regularly stipulated 
dates and in a specified place. ‘Otherwise, many of the actions of the 
board may be held to be of questionable legality. It is also important 
that the county superintendent of schools require that all school prop- 
erty be insured’ as required by law. Item No. 6 in section B of the 
trustees report should be definitely checked on each of the reports of 
the school boards. The statement made in response to this question 
should be verified by checking the warrants drawn by the school dis- 
trict in payment of insurance. 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WarerMAN, Chief 


NEW STATE SERIES ARITHMETIC TEXTBOOKS 


The recent adoption by the State Board of Edueation of the 
Triangle Arithmetics, John C. Winston Company, publishers, as the 
new California state series in arithmetic, will necessitate changes in 
the present county and city courses of study which are based upon the 
present state series. 

A number of changes have been made in the grade sequence of the 
material in the texts for the California edition. In order to facilitate 
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any adaptation for next year of courses of study to the new arrange. 
ments in the fortheoming books, the following information is offered: 
The California state series in arithmetic will include : 


(rade Three 

One hundred pages of simple material with childlike interest and 
well within the child’s experiences, have been added as Chapters I 
and IJ. The purpose of this material is to develop arithmetic con- 
cept and present necessary arithmetic vocabulary. It is the intention 
to relieve the teacher of any formal arithmetic in the first and second 
grades so that emphasis may be placed upon establishing the reading 
skills and social relationships which are so much more important in 
the child’s development. 

Book I, Part I, pp. 1-146 of the present Triangle Arithmetics, 
constitutes the latter part of the third grade text. 


Grade Four 
300k I, Part I, pp. 147-272, of the present Triangle Arithmeties 
Book I, Part II, pp. 1-116, of the present Triangle Arithmeties 
This change will place multiplication and division above the threes 


in the fourth grade. 


Grade Five 
Book I, Part II, pp. 117-240, of the present Triangle Arithmeties 
Book II, Part I, pp. 1-172, of the present Triangle Arithmetics 
This change places the presentation of long division and the addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication of fractions in the fifth grade. 


Grade Six 
Book I, Part I, pp. 173-256, of the present Triangle Arithmetics 
Book II, Part IT, all of the material in the present Triangle Arith- 
meties 
This change places the division of fractions and the study of decimals 
in the sixth grade. 


Grade Seven 
No extensive changes have been made in this text. 


Grade Eight 

Extensive changes have been made in order to make more effective 
the presentation of the subject of investments. 

The texts have been developed systematically and scientifically and 
should furnish a basis for teaching and thus eliminate the necessity 
for a course of study in arithmetic in the hands of the teachers, 


re. 
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Each school will be provided with Diagnostic and Remedial Teach- 
ing in Artthmetic by Leo J. Brueckner, one of the coauthors of the 
Triangle Arithmetics. This is an outstanding book on diagnosis and 
remedy for arithmetic difficulties which will be invaluable to teachers. 


Distribution 


The distribution of the new series of arithmetic textbooks will com- 
mence about the middle of July and continue through the fall semester 
as the books are printed. The distribution of the book for the seventh 
grade should be complete by the beginning of the fall term, with the 
distribution of the books for grades four, five, and six closely following. 
The third and eighth grade books should be delivered by the opening 
of the spring semester. 


Division of Adult and Continuation Education 


L. B. Travers, Chief 


ADULT AND CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


The present economic condition emphasizes the absolute need for 
a strengthened public school program for adults and employed minors. 
An examination of the evening and continuation school programs of 
many of the communities of the state indicates that a public service 
of value far in exeess of its cost is being rendered. 

Every administrator of a public school program, every board 
of trustees, who has the responsibility of preparing and approving a 
budget for public school support is entitled to know the imperative 
necessity for open schoolhouses under capable leadership during this 
time of stress. To approve adequate funds for the education of high 
school students who do not have to contribute to the support of a 
family and to deny the relatively small amount necessary for the 
operation of an evening or continuation school which serves those who 
are making a contribution to the wealth of the state, is certainly not in 
accord with the principle of equality of educational opportunity. 

Evening schools are rendering invaluable service to the unem- 
ployed as well as to that large group who feel insecure in their present 
employment. Any improvement in the social order demands a greater 
knowledge and understanding of social and economic problems by 
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those who make up the rank and file of our citizenry. False economy 
in eliminating adult education could result in increasing tenfold the 
amount necessary to remedy social situations that eould result from 
ignorance or misunderstanding. 

Reduced school budgets may force upon communities a curtailment 
of the educational service to adults. Entire elimination of the service 
should not be considered. This is a time when a well organized pro- 
gram for adults is needed more than any other time in our history. 
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Interpretations of School Law 


ALFRED E. LENtTz, Administrative Adviser 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


DISTRICTS 


County Elementary School Supervision Fund—Use of Balances 

Any unemeumbered balance left in the County Elementary School 
Supervision Fund at the end of any school year should be carried over 
in the same fund for the next year, thus reducing the amount of 
money that must be raised and added to the fund in accordance with 
School Code sections 4.180-4.181. (A. G. O. 8031, April 22, 1932.) 


Elementary—Annexation of 


In the event of the annexation of a number of elementary school 
distriets, including some union elementary districts, to a union ele- 
mentary school district, such union elementary district, including the 
territory added by such annexation, becomes liable, under School Code 
section 2.71, for the indebtedness of all the districts annexed. 

The districts concerned may stipulate that the title of the property 
of the districts being annexed shall vest at once in the district to which 
they are annexed; that the governing boards of the districts annexed 
shall cease to hold office; that all the districts annexed come under 
the control of the governing board of the district to which they are 
annexed; that the bonded indebtedness of the districts annexed shall 
at onee be taken’ over by the district to which they are annexed to be 
spread over the whole new territory and that the districts annexed 
become absolutely merged in the district to which they are annexed 
and do not maintain their own identity for any purpose whatsoever. 


(A. G. O. 8084, May 27, 1932.) 


High School—Admission of Pupils 

A high school district may not refuse to admit high school pupils 
residing in an elementary district lying in the same county but not in 
any high school district in the event the elementary district does not 
pay the high school district for the attendance of such pupils, since 
School Code section 3.303 does not make any provision for such pay- 
ment. The high school district has authority to refuse such pupils 
only if there is no room in the high schools of the district to receive 
such pupils. (A. G. O. 8079, May 19, 1932.) 
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High School—Admission of Pupils 

Pupils residing in a high school district may not attend upon 
junior college courses maintained by another high school district lying 
in the same county, until the terms under which such pupils may 
attend upon junior college courses are, in accordance with School Code 
sections 3.301 and following, agreed upon by the governing boards of 
the two high school districts concerned or are fixed, in the event such 
voverning boards fail to agree, by the county superintendent of schools. 
(A. G. O. 8051, May 4, 1932.) 


TEACHERS 


Probationary—Dismissal of 

Under School Code section 5.681 a notice of dismissal can not be 
given a probationary teacher after May 15 of any year. 

When a probationary teacher is dismissed under School Code see- 
tions 5.680 and 5.710 because of the discontinuance of a particular 
service, such probationary teacher will have the same right to reem- 
ployment if the service is reestablished within one year as would a 
permanent employee under School Code section 5.712. (A. G. O. 
8090, May 26, 1932.) 


Salaries of 

School Code sections 4.751 and 4.752 and section 6 of Article IX 
of the California Constitution do not operate to fix a minimum salary 
for teachers in elementary schools. There is no minimum salary pro- 
vision for teachers in the school law. (A. G. O. 8061, May 11, 1932.) 


TEXTBOOKS 

Junior High Schools 

School Code section 6.260 is controlled by section 7 of Article 1X 
of the Constitution of California. The term ‘‘elementary schools’’ as 
used in said constitutional provision with reference to the furnishing 
otf free textbooks, must be construed to mean elementary schools as 
they existed at the time the provision was adopted in 1912. The state 
must, therefore, furnish free textbooks to pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades of junior high schools, (A. G. O. 8081, June 7, 1932.) 


Reports Concerning 


The reports concerning the purchase of books by school districts 
required of governing boards of school districts by School Code section 
6.523 and of county superintendents of schools by School Code section 
2.1223 must be secured from elementary, high school, and junior col- 
lege districts. (A. G. O. 8022, May 6, 1932, and A. G. O. 8091, May 
28, 1932.) 
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Announcements 


STATE CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


An announcement of particular interest to school administrators 
and instructors of vocational and industrial arts classes is the eall for a 
State Conference on Industrial Edueation called by Superintendent 
Kersey for July 14 in conjunction with the annual conference of the 
California Industrial Education Association to be held in Santa Barbara 
July 14-16, 1932, 

Problems in trade and industrial education as they may affect 
economie conditions, improvement of teachers in service, and the Cali- 
fornia plan for vocational education will be discussed under the diree- 
tion of state leaders in education. 


STATE CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Superintendent Kersey has called a State Conference on Agricul- 
tural Education to be held in San Luis Obispo July 11-16, 1952, in 
conjunction with the annual Conference of the California Agricultural 
Teachers Association. The conference will climax a two weeks summer 
session for agricultural teachers at the California Polytechnic School. 

Problems of agriculture relating to project accounting, methods 
of teaching, farm marketing, Future Farmers of America, part-time 
and continuation classes will be discussed. Members of the State 
Department of Education will be in attendance. 
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Significant Facts Concerning 
California Schools 


NON-RESIDENT AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE OF 
DISTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1930-31 


Prepared by C. F. Muncy, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Research and Statistics 


The commonly accepted concept of the function of the junior col- 
lege has been that it would serve the educational needs of the students 
of junior college age who reside in the community in which the insti- 
tution is located. This concept of the strictly localized character of 
junior college service probably should be revised on the basis of facts 
relative to the actual areas served by the junior college. Many of the 
junior colleges in California today are not only fulfilling this strictly 
local function, but they are also receiving non-resident students from 
widely separated areas throughout the state. District boundary lines 
have become entirely inadequate to define the areas served by junior 
colleges. The need for a more adequate definition of junior college 
areas of service was recognized by the Legislature of 1931. The new 
law provides that the State Board of Education shall determine stand- 
ards for the establishment of junior college districts. Such standards 
are then to be applied by means of a survey to each new area which 
requests the establishment of a junior college district. It is essential 
that all pertinent information be made available before adequate 
standards can be formulated. 

In the following tabulations, data are presented relative to the 
average daily attendance’ of non-resident students in district junior 
colleges, during the year 1930-31. Non-resident students are those 
who do not reside within the junior college district in which they 
attend school. It will be noted from Tables No. 1 and No. 2 that the 
attendance of non-resident students constituted 4220 units or 41.4 per 
cent of the total junior college district A. D. A. during the year 1930-31. 
Students from 54 of the 58 counties attended district junior colleges. 
Los Angeles County reported students attending 14 district junior 
colleges, eight of which are located south of the Tehachapi mountains 
while three are in Los Angeles County. Students from Alameda 
County attend nine district junior colleges, while San Francisco city 
and county provides for the education of students in seven such 
institutions. 

Compton junior college received all of its non-resident students 
from Los Angeles County, in which it is located. There were, how- 


1The term average daily attendance will be abbreviated to A. D. A. through- 
out the remainder of this study. 
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ever, 377 non-resident students in Compton junior college, which was 
71.4 per cent of the total A. D. A. in that institution. 


The Sacramento junior college reported 506 units of non-resident 
A. D. A. which amounted to 35.8 per cent of the total. Nonresident 
students attended Sacramento junior college from 42 counties. Only 
8.7 per cent of these students live in Sacramento County, while 27.1 
per cent reside in other counties. 


Pasadena junior college had the largest number (536) of non- 
residents in its student population, although they constituted only 34.7 
per cent of the total A. D. A. Five hundred twenty-seven units, or 
34.1 per cent of the total A. D. A. in Pasadena, came from Los Angeles 
County, while nine units, or 0.6 per cent,. came from seven other 
counties. 

The Yuba County junior college district, which comprises all of 
Yuba County, reported 89 units of non-resident A. D. A. This non- 
resident attendance constituted 58.6 per cent of the total for the dis- 
trict. Students from eight counties attended the Yuba County junior 
college. 

Non-resident students attended district junior colleges from an 
average of 14 counties per institution during 1930-31. Most of the 
non-resident students. live in the counties in which they attend junior 
college, although 17.9 per cent of the total A. D. A. came from other 
counties. 

In Table No. 3 comparative data are presented for the years 
1928-29 and 1930-31. The total A. D. A. in district junior colleges 
has increased from 7218 in 1928-29 to 10,192 in 1930-31. There were 
2965 units of non-resident A. D. A. in 1928-29 which amounted to 41.1 
per cent of the total A. D. A. In 1930-31 the non-resident A. D. A. 
had inereased to 4220 which was 41.4 per cent of the total A. D. A. 
Non-resident students attended district junior colleges from an aver- 
age of ten counties per institution in 1928-29, while in 1930-31 
students attended from an average of 14 counties. 

Although the number of non-resident district junior college stu- 
dents has materially increased during the past three years, it will be 
noted that the percentage of non-resident A. D. A. has not increased 
significantly during that time. 

The data presented in this study indicate clearly that the district 
junior colleges serve large numbers of students who do not reside in 
the communities in which these institutions are located. No longer 
can the junior college be considered as a strictly local institution. In 
the development of standards for the formation of junior college dis- 
tricts, full eonsideration must be given to the increasingly regional 
character of the junior college service. 
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TABLE No. 


Total Average Daily Attendance in District Junior Colleges, Non- 
resident Average Daily Attendance and Number of Counties from 
which Non-resident Students Attended, by Junior College Districts, 
1930-1931 
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‘ Average. Non-resident students attended district junior colleges from 54 counties in California. 


TABLE No. 3 Guidan 


Total Average Daily Attendance in District Junior Colleges, Non- 
resident Average Daily Attendance and Number of Counties from 
which Students Attended District Junior Colleges in 1928-29 and 
1930-31 
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Professional Literature 


REVIEWS 


oe A. THRALLS and EpwiIn H. REEDER. Geography in the Elementary Schools. 
New York: Rand MeNally & Company, 1931. xi + 441 pp. 


This is a book of professional subject matter in geography. It should provide 
aluable textual material for methods courses in teacher-training institutions and 
hould serve effectively as a compendium of well-developed units of work for teachers 
in service. 

The book has a wealth of suggestions for approaching units of work. Subject 
matter is outlined concisely. Sources for the teacher and carefully selected supple- 
mentary reading for the children are provided in connection with each unit. Pupil 
ctivity is promoted through a variety of suggestions which are adapted to individual 
jifferences in interest and ability of pupils. 

The authors have avoided the monotony of a pattern procedure observed in 
reent methods books in the social studies field. Many types of activity are presented, 
wthough the emphasis is on the problem type of organization. The variety of mate- 
ral is conducive to sustained interest. 

Geographic determinism has always been a dominating factor in the culture 
ind progress of nations. An understanding and appreciation of the relationship and 
raction of man to his environment as expressed in the music, the art, and the 
literature which it inspires, is the vital outcome of geography teaching. It is thus 
that geography becomes basic to an understanding of the social, economic, and 
jlitical problems of our times. 

For elementary teachers above the fourth grade, Geography in the Elementary 
School is rich in suggestive material. It is a book which the teacher of the middle 
srades will wish to have upon the desk as a convenient guide in connection with the 


gographie aspects of all social studies units. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Guidance Leaflets, Monographs published by the United States Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, 1931, 1932. 


Among the many services performed by the United States Office of Education 
vhich are of particular interest to school workers is the preparation of the Guidance 
leaflets. The series includes leaflets concerning law, journalism, architecture, phar- 
macy, forestry, veterinary medicine, medicine, dentistry, librarianship, nursing, 
nusic, civil engineering, electrical engineering, and mechanical engineering. Others 
will be added to the series. 

Each leaflet treats the particular profession with which it deals from the stand- 
int of its possibilities as a career, discussing the compensation, avenues of promo- 
ton, Opportunities, period required for training, expense involved in preparation, 
professional organization, registration or licensing (if required), and listing the 
wlleges and universities which include in their curricula training for the specific 
jrofession. A bibliography and general references are appended in each case. 

Guidance in every secondary school is now generally conceded. A thorough 
jrogram in this field provides for the participation of every teacher in counseling. 
This does not mean that every teacher is a counselor. It does mean, however, that 
‘ery teacher should feel that he has a part in counseling and that he is contributing 
‘0 the suecess of the guidance program. The Guidance Leaflets may be used 
‘fectively in a guidance program of this character which provides for teacher 
jarticipation. They should be particularly helpful to educational and vocational 
sunselors and to teachers of social studies. 

_ The character of each leaflet is such as to fit any school program of guidance. 
‘he leaflet on journalism, for instance, gives in interesting and readable form 
ertinent information concerning the following: journalism as a career, reporting, 
Motion, preparation, typewriting, and shorthand. It is pointed out that news- 
viper offices often require members of their staffs to furnish their own typewriters. 
4 privately-owned typewriter is part of the necessary equipment of the journalist 
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TABLE No. 


Total Average Daily Attendance in District Junior Colleges, Non- 
resident Average Daily Attendance and Number of Counties from 
which Non-resident Students Attended, by Junior College Districts, 
1930-1931 
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Professional Literature 


REVIEWS 


Jon A. THRALLS and Epwin H. REEDER. Geography in the Elementary Schools. 
New York: Rand McNally & Company, 1931. xi + 441 pp. 


This is a book of professional subject matter in geography. It should provide 
valuable textual material for methods courses in teacher-training institutions and 
should serve effectively as a compendium of well-developed units of work for teachers 
in service. 

The book has a wealth of suggestions for approaching units of work. Subject 
matter is outlined concisely. Sources for the teacher and carefully selected supple- 
mentary reading for the children are provided in connection with each unit. Pupil 
activity is promoted through a variety of suggestions which are adapted to individual 
differences in interest and ability of pupils. 

The authors have avoided the monotony of a pattern procedure observed in 
recent methods books in the social studies field. Many types of activity are presented, 
although the emphasis is on the problem type of organization. The variety of mate- 
rial is conducive to sustained interest. 

Geographie determinism has always been a dominating factor in the culture 
and progress of nations. An understanding and appreciation of the relationship and 
reaction of man to his environment as expressed in the music, the art, and the 
literature which it inspires, is the vital outcome of geography teaching. It is thus 
that geography becomes basic to an understanding of the social, economic, and 
political problems of our times. 

For elementary teachers above the fourth grade, Geography in the Elementary 
School is rich in suggestive material. It is a book which the teacher of the middle 
grades will wish to have upon the desk as a convenient guide in connection with the 
geographie aspects of all social studies units. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Guidance Leaflets, Monographs published by the United States Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, 1931, 1932. 


Among the many services performed by the United States Office of Education 
which are of particular interest to school workers is the preparation of the Guidance 
Leaflets. The series includes leaflets concerning law, journalism, architecture, phar- 
macy, forestry, veterinary medicine, medicine, dentistry, librarianship, nursing, 
music, civil engineering, electrical engineering, and mechanical engineering. Others 
will be added to the series. 

Each leaflet treats the particular profession with which it deals from the stand- 
point of its possibilities as a career, discussing the compensation, avenues of promo- 
tion, opportunities, period required for training, expense involved in preparation, 
professional organization, registration or licensing (if required), and listing the 
colleges and universities which include in their curricula training for the specific 
profession. A bibliography and general references are appended in each case. 

Guidance in every secondary school is now generally conceded. A thorough 
jrogram in this field provides for the participation of every teacher in counseling. 
This does not mean that every teacher is a counselor. It does mean, however, that 
every teacher should feel that he has a part in counseling and that he is contributing 
to the success of the guidance program. The Guidance Leaflets may be used 
effectively in a guidance program of this character which provides for teacher 
participation. They should be particularly helpful to educational and vocational 
counselors and to teachers of social studies. 

The character of each leaflet is such as to fit any school program of guidance. 
The leaflet on journalism, for instance, gives in interesting and readable form 
pertinent information concerning the following: journalism as a career, reporting, 
!romotion, preparation, typewriting, and shorthand. It is pointed out that news- 
baper offices often require members of their staffs to furnish their own typewriters. 
A privately-owned typewriter is part of the necessary equipment of the journalist 
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and, therefore, each student should provide himself with and be able to use , 
Proficiency in typewriting is a prerequisite for admission to a college of 


machine. 
Candidates are also urged to acquire an adequate knowledge of short. 


journalism. 


hand before or after their admission to college. This knowledge is frequently 
factor in recommending graduates to positions as reporters. The leaflet closes with 
specific references dealing with more detailed information relating to journalism as 


a profession. 
The leaflets are for sale for five cents each by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. 
NICHOLAS RIcctarpr 
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